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SEMANTIC NOTES 

NE. Inveigle 

No satisfactory etymology of this word has ever been given. 
Skeat, in the first and second editions of his etymological dic- 
tionary, gives two explanations, neither of which he accepts, 
however. The first, that the word comes from the Ital. invog- 
liare 'to give a desire to, make one long for,' cf. Ital. voglio 
'I wish.' This connection is so far-fetched that it has since been 
dropped altogether by etymologists. The second, that the 
source of the word is the French aveugler 'to blind,' has now been 
very generally accepted. Even Skeat, in the fourth edition 
of his dictionary has abandoned his earlier prejudices and 
regards the word as "altered ignorantly from F. aveugler 'to 
blind.' " The NED. also accepts unquestioningly this con- 
nection. 

The phonetic difficulties to this explanation are not insuper- 
able. The older forms of the word, the earliest dating from the 
16th century, show the following spellings: envegle, invegle, 
-veugle, -veigle, -veighle, -veagle, the prefix en- being found almost 
as frequently as in-. The NED. regards the older envegle as 
"apparently a corruption of an earlier avegle, aveugle from 
French aveugle <Lat. ab+oculum." The stem vowel gives no 
difficulty since NF. eu became regularly ME. e. But the prefix 
is more difficult to explain. There are two cases of words in 
which older prefix a- changed to en, viz., abraid to enbraid and 
aorn to enorn, but neither of these has received any satisfactory 
explanation. As for the in- of inveigle, the NED. thinks "it is 
probable that some analogy suggested the prefix en-, whence 
the latinized in-." 

Reserving our judgment on the above phonetic explanation 
for the moment, let us cast a glance at the meanings of the word. 
I give them as arranged by the NED. : 

(a) 1. to blind in mind or judgment; to beguile, deceive, cajole. 

2. to gain over or take captive by deceitful allurement; to entice, allure, 
seduce. 

(b) to entrap, ensnare, entangle. 

(c) to draw by guile into action, conduct, a place, etc. 
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(d) to beguile. 

(e) to cajole one out of something. 

It is here that the inadequacy of the above connection becomes 
apparent. The French aveugler has the following meanings, 
according to Larousse, Grande Diet. Univers. I 1071: 'rendre 
aveugle, priver de la vue, eblouir, emp§cher momentan^ment de 
voir distinctment; priver de jugement, 6ter Pusage, l'exercice 
de la raison.' These meanings point to two fundamental ideas, 
a literal one, viz. 'to blind, dazzle' and a figurative one, 'to 
deprive of judgment.' 

A glance at the quotations under the heading (a) 1. in the 
NED. reveals only one illustration where inveigle has unmis- 
takably the meaning 'to blind,' viz., "1611 Florio, Ciecare, to 
bjinde, to enveagle." In all the others the word has simply the 
meaning 'to beguile, deceive.' The semantic sequence (a) 1. 
'to blind in mind and judgment; to beguile, deceive,' is for the 
eight other quotations, at least, (there are nine in all) not neces- 
cessarily applicable, but rather made to suit the etymological 
connection, for 'to blind' develops the meaning 'deceive' thru 
the meaning 'to hoodwink' and not thru 'beguile,' as will be 
seen below. But even accepting this semantic sequence, how 
are we to explain the other meanings of the word? Of the 45 
quotations in the NED. 36 show the meanings: 'to draw, 
take in, entrap, entangle, entice, seduce, deceive'; in other 
words, the meaning 'deceive' must here have developed from 
'entangle, draw into by guile, entice, allure, etc.,' meanings 
which predominate in the present usage of the word. Compare 
the following cases of similar development: ON. vela 'bestrick- 
en, durch List abspenstig machen,' Norw. dial, vela 'Fallen auf- 
stellen, locken,' NE. wile 'deceive, entice, beguile, allure.' From 
the same stem thru the Norman French, E. dial, guile 'beguile, 
deceive,' NE. beguile 'delude, elude by craft, trick, bring into 
error.' 

MDu. betrecken 'overtrekken; in eene zaak wikkelen; verlok- 
ken, verleiden, draw over, involve in a matter; entice, lead 
astray,' Du. betrekken 'iem. in eene zaak moeien, wikkelen in; 
iem. beetnemen, bedriegen, involve in a matter, entangle; 
deceive, cheat,' etc. 

If we adopt the accepted explanation of the word, then the 
meanings 'blind, hoodwink' must have developed the meanings 
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'entrap, entangle' because we have them clearly in the following 
quotations : 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 806. One may easely be enueigled and 
brought into an inconuenience before he be ware. 

1647 Sanderson Serm. II, 216. To enveigle and entangle his necessitous 
neighbour .... till he have got a hank over his estate. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica 1 235. The branches are inveigled among one another, 
spreading themselves on every hand. Ibid., II 196. They (webs of a certain 
spider) are so strong as to give a man inveigled in them trouble for some time. 
NED. Op. cil. 

But such a semantic sequence is impossible. 

We must, therefore, try to find another explanation for the 
meanings of the word. I believe we have this in the Du. inwik- 
kelen 'in een omslag doen; betrekken, wrap up, draw, involve,' 
(Van Dale, Groot Woordenboek, p. 857). In being taken over 
into English the form was confused with E. aveugle already 
borrowed from the French. This confusion was due probably 
not only to similarity of form, but also to the meaning 'deceive' 
from 'hoodwink' in the French word. The loanword NE. 
aveugle 'to blind, hoodwink,' now obsolete, but in use in the 
16th century (cf. NED. I 585) confirms the above supposition. 
That the Du. inwikkelen was in common use in the 16th century 
is shown by its being borrowed into the Scandinavian languages. 
Cf. Dan., Norw. indvikle, Swed. inveckla with the meanings 'fold 
up, involve, entangle, embarrass, perplex.' From the meaning 
'entangle' to that of 'deceive' is only one step. Cf. Lat. intri- 
cate 'entangle, perplex, embarrass,' ME. entriken 'entangle, 
deceive,' NE. intrigue 'cheat, trick, fill with artifice.' 1 
SWED. Bedraga, DAN. Bedrage 

These have been considered loanwords from the Middle Low 
German, but there seems to be difficulty in explaining the form. 

1 The above explanation makes the NE inveigle a blend of two borrowed 
word forms. Cases of similar confluence of forms for words of Anglo Saxon 
origin are discussed by Skeat, Principles of Etymology, First Series, §385, 
§386. Not only does the connection given here account for the previously 
unexplained prefix in-, but it clears up especially the hitherto wholly ignored 
semantic difficulties in the word. Aside from the fact that en- and in- were often 
interchanged in the earlier period, (cf. Lat. intricate, ME. entriken) enveigle for 
inveigle may be due also to analogy with such words as entangle, embrangle. 
Cf. NED. quotation above from Sanderson, Serm. II 216. "To enveigle and 
entangle etc." 
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Scandinavian etymologists regard them as borrowed from MLG. 
bedregen, related to MHG. betriegen, NHG. betrilgen, which 
should, however, have given Swed. bedrdga, Dan. bedraege. 
To explain this inconsistency of form, recourse is had to analogy, 
tho even here authorities differ as to what the analogy was. 

Falk Torp, Etymologisches Worterbuch, s.v. bedrage, regards 
the infinitive stem vowel a as coming from the MLG. pp. 
bedragen. 2 

Tamm, Etymologisk Svensk Ordbok, p. 28 gives a different 
explanation. He thinks that perhaps bedraga was written for 
bedrdga because of a confusion of the latter with the stem of 
OSwed. dragha, ON. draga 'draw,' etc. This influence of draga 
on bedrdga was made still more likely by the fact that both the 
loanword and the Swed. draga had the same preterite vowel o. 
The Svenska Akademiens Ordbok III, 577 follows Tamm. Of 
these explanations Tamm's is much the more plausible. That 
the form draga, already existing in the Old Norse and common 
to ail Scandinavian dialects influenced the form of the loanword, 
there can be no doubt. But this influence was due not only to 
similarity of the preterite or past participial forms. It was 
probably due to a much greater extent to the similarity of 
meaning. In fact, the meaning 'deceive' for bedraga could 
easily have developed in the stem draga itself and actually did 
so in the Swedish dialect. 

• But bedraga is unquestionably a loanword as indicated by 
the prefix. It is not borrowed from the Middle Low German 
bedregen, however, but rather from the Middle Dutch bedragen 
'bedekken, overtrekken; iem. in het ongeluk storten, bedriegen, 
cover, draw over; plunge into misfortune, deceive' (Verdam, 
Middelnederlandsch Handwoordenboek s.v.). Not only does this 
word correspond in form to the Scandinavian words, but the 
meanings are almost identical with those for bedraga in Soder- 

2 Liibben, Mittelnlederdeutsche Grammatik, p. 78 gives only bedrogen. While 
a was sometimes written for o at the time of the borrowing i.e., around 1500 
a.d., it was not until the last half of the 16th century that this shift of a to o 
became general (Cf., op. cit., p. 15). At the time of the borrowing it must have 
been a rather open o, in which case, supposing it had been taken over, it is 
likely that it would have been written aa in Danish and & in Swedish. Cf. 
MLG. bedrog 'Betrug,' Swed. bedr&g. This analogy is, therefore, not very 
plausible. 
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wall, Ordbok bfver svenska Medeltids-Spraket and for bedrage in 
Kalkar, Ordbog til det aeldre danske Sprog. But wherever the 
meaning 'deceive' occurs, e.g., in Soderwall or the Akademiens 
Ordbok, the word is erroneously given as a separate form and its 
origin referred to MLG. bedregen. On the other hand, MLG. 
bedregen actually appears as MS wed. bedrdgha, tho the quota- 
tions in the Svenska Akademiens Ordbok III, 577 ff. show only 
four occurrences and these between 1526 and 1624. Even the 
eariest records indicate that bedragha was used much more 
frequently than bedrdgha, due, no doubt, to its almost immediate 
identification with words of the related stem draga, in which the 
development of the meaning 'deceive' was only a step, as may 
be seen from the following examples: OE. dragan 'draw,' ON. 
draga 'ziehen, drehen, Ranke spinnen' (Gering, Wb. zu den 
Liedern der Edda); 'drage, traekke, slaebe; indsuge; lokke over 
til en anden Mening eller Handlemaade, overdrage, betraekke, 
draw, pull, drag; suck in; entice to another opinion or mode of 
action, draw over, cover' (Fritzner, Ordbog over det gamle norske 
Sprog, I, 253 ff.), Norw. draga 'Zugseil,' Icel. dorg 'an angler's 
tackle' (Zupitza, Germ. Gutturale, p. 177), NS1. draga 'Art Fisch- 
netz,' MSwed. draga 'trahere, locka, ofverdraga,' Swed. dial. 
draga 'bedraga, deceive,' MDan. draga 'klaede, if0re sig; 
betraekke, slave, bel^be sig til,' MDu. dragen 'dragen, brengen, 
werpen,' bedragen etc. With these compare the loanwords: 
MSwed. bedragha 'ofverdraga, belagga, betacka; bedraga, 
uberziehen, belegen, bedecken; betrugen,' MDan. bedrage 
'betraekke, drage hen til, bel^be sig til, beziehen, hinzuziehen, 
sich belaufen auf .' 

The semantic development of 'deceive' in these words is, 
'draw, draw into, entangle, ensnare: deceive.' Note how closely 
the following parallels of the same semantic development 
correspond to the words under discussion: 

MDu. betrecken 'overtrekken, bekleeden; betrekken, in 
eene zaak wikkelen; verlokken, verleiden uberziehen, bekleiden; 
beziehen, in eine Sache wickeln; verlocken, verleiten,' Du. 
betrekken 'zich vestigen in; wikkelen in; iem. beetnemen, 
bedriegen, sich fest machen; ein wickeln; jem. tauschen, betrug- 
en,' Westph. betrecken 'uberziehen; beziehen; betriigen,' LG. 
uptrekken, Dan. traekke op (loanword) 'betrugen,' NE. trick 
'deceive by cunning or artifice,' MLG. trecken 'ziehen.' 
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MHG. beziehen 'kommen zu, erreichen, umstricken; uber- 
ziehen, einziehen, an sich nehmen,' NHG. beziehen 'iiberziehen; 
anschmieren, betriigen,' MLG. beten 'beziehen, bedecken, umstel- 
len, einschliessen; umgarnen, betriigen,' LG. beteen 'beriicken, 
betriigen, hintergehen.' 

Thus the word bedraga displaced the loanword from the 
MLG. bedregen, tho other related forms of the latter were 
borrowed and have persisted to the present time. For example, 
Kalkar, op. cit., does not record a form of the verb bedraege for 
the early Danish, he does, however, give the adjective bedraege- 
lig, MSwed. bedrdghlig 'deceptive.' Cf. further, MSwed. 
bedragh <MLG. bedrech, Dan. bedraegeri, Swed. bedrageri 
'deception,' corresponding in form and meaning to NHG. 
Betriigerei. On the other hand Kalkar gives no meaning 
'deceive' for MDan. bedrage, but we do find MDan. bedragere 
with the meaning 'seductor,' which seems clearly from the same 
stem as the Middle Dutch word discussed above. 
DAN. Snyde, NHG. Schneuzen, etc. 

Falk Torp, Etym. Wb. s.v. snyde says of the above words: 
"Die Bedeutung 'betriigen' hat sich imDeutschen entwickelt, 
zunachst wohl in Studentenkreisen als Ubersetzung des lat. 
emungere aliquem argento mit dem Gedanken an die Redensart 
tage ved naesen. Lat. emungere und gr. hiroixvcctiv 'die Nase 
putzen' haben die Bedeutung 'betriigen, prellen' durch das 
Mittelglied 'durch Schaden klug oder vorsichtig machen' 
bekommen, vgl. lat. homo emunctae naris 'schlauer Mensch 
(eig. mit feiner Nase) und das mit snyde verwandte got. snutrs, 
etc." 

This explanation seems substantiated by Kluge, (Studen- 
tensprache, p. 123) who records NHG. schneuzen 'einen um 
etwas bringen, prellen, betriigen, es ihm gleichsam aus der 
Nase ziehen' as students' slang. 

The words belong to the very prolific Germ, base *snu- in 
NE. snot, snout, NHG. Schnauze, LG. snau 'Schnauze,' snuff 
'Nase,' Dan. snue 'schnupfen,' etc., etc. Therefore, the primary 
meaning of schneuzen would seem to be 'die Nase von Schleim 
reinigen.' But is the meaning 'betriigen' in the various forms in 
which it appears in the Germanic dialects due to the student 
translation of the Latin or Greek words above mentioned? 
That this semantic connection should have been so generally 
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accepted by both German and Scandinavian scholars seems 
strange, especially in view of the fact that the meaning 'deceive' 
is already found in the Old Norse word. Gering, Wb. zu den 
Liedem der Edda, records the following meanings for ON. 
snyta: 'betriigen, verraten; vernichten, toten.' 

The word appears in the various Germanic dialects as 
follows: ON. snyta 'die Nase schneuzen; betriigen, verraten; 
vernichten, toten,' OE. snytan, OHG. sniizen, MLG. sniiten, 
'die Nase schneuzen,' LG. sniiten 'schneuzen, verkiirzen, 
betriigen,' MDu. snuyten (Kil.) 'emungere, emungere pe- 
cuniis; fallere; deplumare, deglubere aliquem,' Du. snuiten 
'schneuzen od. putzen, die Nase od. das Licht, be- od. verkiirzen, 
benachteiligen, ubervorteilen, betriigen^' Du. dial, besntiten 
'bedriegen,' EFris. sniiten 'schneuzen, reinigen, putzen, schneid- 
en, scheeren, abschneiden, einschneiden, stutzen, kiirzen, ein- 
od. verkiirzen, 'en in sin Ion od. inkamen besntiten 'jem. in 
seinem Lohn od. Einkommen beschneiden od. beknappen, 
verkiirzen,' sniiter 'Schniippe, Schneuze; der abgeschnittene od. 
abgeschorene Abfall von Baumen, Strauchern,' NHG. schneu- 
zen 'die Nase putzen; das Licht schneuzen, kneifen; von Stern- 
schuppen, indem man die schiessenden Meteore gewissermassen 
als abfallende Lichtschuppen betrachtet (Campe) Baume 
schneuzen; einen um etwas bringen, prellen, betriigen,' Sax. 
schneuzen 'betriigen,' MDan. snyde 'pudse,' udsnyde 'bedrage 
staerkt', Dan. dial, snyde 'rense Naesen for Snot; pudse et Lys, 
at klippe den udbraendte Tande af ; tage ved Naesen, die 
Nase schneuzen, das Licht putzen, den ausgebrannten Docht 
abschneiden, an der Nase herumfuhren, betriigen,' Norw., 
Swed. snyta 'snyde, rense Naesen; pudse; narre, bedrage,' 
Swed. dial, -.sniuta 'afklippa, pudsa, snyta; narra, bedraga, 
abschneiden, putzen schneuzen; betriigen.' 

A glance at the above words shows a wide development of the 
meaning 'deceive' in the Low German and Scandinavian dialects 
with almost no instances in the High German except possibly the 
above-mentioned student expression. Even leaving out of 
consideration the occurrence of the meaning in the Old Norse, 
is it likely that a High German student expression would pene- 
trate so generally into the Low German and Scandinavian 
without leaving a trace in the High German dialects? There 
may be a remote possibility, but when it can be shown that the 
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particular meaning in question is the natural outgrowth of other 
meanings already common in the word, this possibility becomes 
negligible. 

These words develop the meaning 'deceive' not from the 
Latin or Greek, but from the meanings 'cut off, curtail, rob' 
inherent in the words. They come from the Ger. base *snub-, 
*snup-< IE*(s)fc«w-'schaben, kratzen.' Semantically they 
belong to the large group of words developing* the meaning 
'deceive' from 'skin, flay, fleece, curtail, rob, etc' The meaning 
'cut off' in snyde develops 'das Licht putzen' as suggested by 
Falk Torp, op. cit., a similar development being seen in the 
following words from the same primary base *snu-: NE. snub, 
snujf, Dan. snubbe af 'abstumpfen, abstutzen, Swed. snoppa 
abscheiden, ein Licht schneuzen,' NHG. schnupfen 'ein Licht 
schneuzen,' Swed. snbpa 'kastrieren,' ON. sneypa schanden 
(eig. beschneiden), etc. Cf. Falk Torp s.v. snubbe, Fick, Idg. 
Wb. Ill 4. p. 524. 

For parallel developments of 'deceive' from the meanings 
'skin, flay, fleece, curtail, rob' compare: 

EFris. lilbben, 'verschneiden, castrieren, schinden; betrttg- 
en; die Mutterbrust stark ziehen, ihr viel Milch entziehen,' Du. 
lubben 'castrate; cheat,' Lith. lubas 'Baumrinde.' 

MHG. versniden 'zerschneiden; beschranken, verkiirzen, 
betrugen; beschneiden, kastrieren,' MLG. besneidigen 'betrugen, 
iibervorteilen,' Du. snijden 'cut, geld, intersect; cheat,' Sax. 
sckneiden 'castrieren; betrugen, unerlaubten Gewinn aus etwas 
ziehen.' 

Without regard for the explanation given here, it is still 
likely that the explanation of the meaning 'betrilgen' given by 
Kluge, op. cit., is correct for High German student circles, but 
that does not make it the prototype for all the other words 
having that meaning. In Fris. besnijte 'bespuiten, besprenkelen, 
bespuwen, beschijten; bedriegen, spout, sprinkle, bespit, befoul 
with excrements; deceive' (Dijkstra, Friesch Woordenboek 
s.v.) we have still another development of the meaning, namely 
that of 'befoul with snot: deceive.' Cf. NHG. bescheissen 
'beschmutzen, frech betriigen.' 
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